Without apparently knowing or resenting it, she has ceased 
to be her brother’s companion. The letters of My Dearest 
Love show clearly that Mary now is at the centre of the 
poet’s emotional life. Nor, reading Mary’s own half of the 
correspondence, is one surprised that this should be so. She 
is too grateful for modern tastes, but emerges as very much 
her own woman-—surprised and delighted by Wordsworth’s 
letters, but also self-possessed, shrewd, quite sharp at times 
(about De Quincey’s plan to buy a house, for instance: “he 
would be so conceited, and make such calculations—his 
trees he would reckon upon as he does upon his books’’), 
and with a nice turn of phrase: she writes “from Sara’s 
little table, retired from the window, which looks upon the 
lasses strewing hay to an uncertain sun.”’ As one would 
expect, the letters contain a good deal that now seems 
trivial—ailments, servants’ behaviour, village gossip (Aggy 
Ashburner is not only pregnant, but so half-witted as not 
to mind)—but the correspondence has a special importance 
to both writers. They haven’t been apart before for any 
length of time, and this is their chance to tell each other 
what marriage has meant to them. “O My William,” Mary 


begins in answer to the poet’s opening letter: “it is not in 
my power to tell thee how I have been affected by this 
dearest of all letters—it was so unexpected—so new a thing 
to see the breathing of thy inmost heart upon paper. . . .” 


It is a new thing for us too to see the inmost breath- 
ings of Wordsworth’s heart—and, be it said, one that he 
would very much have disapproved of. No literary cor- 
respondence that has come down to us is more personal. 
Though not as solitary as one had thought, the poet is 
utterly private. The letters were written in what Mary 
terms “the loneliness and depth of that love which unites 
us.”” In one sense alone they were for the future: they 
were to be “deposited side by side’’—-made that is into the 
sequence that we have—for the sake of whichever of the 
writers should be so unlucky as to survive the other. Read- 
ing them would in any case be a moving experience; it is 
that much more so because the beautiful facsimiles of 
My Dearest Love take one back to the struggles and dashes 
and crossings-out of the writers that are lost in the printed 


page. 
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